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Social  Democracy  and  Labor  in  Germany 

BY  SIDNEY  LENS.  Sidney  Lens,  director  of  a  local  AFL  union  in  Chicago,  returned  in  August 
from  a  six-month  trip  to  Europe.  He  is  the  author  of  Left,  Right  and  Center  (Chicago, 
Henry  Regnery  Co.,  1949). 


THE  fate  of  social  democracy  in  Germany  since 
the  end  of  the  war  is  a  barometer  of  a  broader 
process  which  affects  all  of  Europe.  The  victorious 
Allies,  as  they  marched  over  the  continent,  were 
faced  with  the  perplexing  problem  of  how  to  fill 
the  gaping  hole  in  the  political  structure  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  left  by  the  defeat  of  Hitlerism.  The 
Russians  solved  this  problem  simply  and  directly: 
they  pushed  local  Communist  movements  to  the 
fore  and  firmly  forced  all  other  movements  either 
underground  or  into  a  subordinate  alliance  with  the 
Communists.  The  Western  powers  were  not  only 
more  dilatory  but  also  less  united  in  their  strategy. 
Their  main  emphasis,  however,  was  to  return  as 
closely  as  possible  to  pre-Hitler  Europe.  The  result 
was  that  the  social  and  political  vacuum  was  even¬ 
tually  filled  by  those  elements  which  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  concept  of  free  enterprise  rather 
than  by  the  moderate  Social  Democrats  and  their 
trade  unions.  How  this  will  affect  the  struggle 
against  Stalinist  communism  and  whether  the  free 
enterprise  forces — usually  associated  with  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church — are  a  better  counterweight  against  the 
internal  armies  of  Russia  in  each  country  remains 
to  be  decided  by  events. 

Left  to  their  own  devices  in  a  united  and  demo¬ 
cratic  country,  the  German  people  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  chosen  social  democracy  as  their  main 
political  belief.  The  Social  Democratic  party  (SPD) 
has  a  constant  strength  in  Western  Germany  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one  of  every  three  votes,  a  very  tiny 
fraction  less  than  the  largest  party,  the  Christian 
Democratic  Union  (CDU)  together  with  its  ally 
in  Bavaria,  the  Christian  Social  Union.*  This  slight 
deficiency  would  easily  be  overcome  if  Berlin  and 
the  five  states  (Laender)  under  Russian  occupation, 
where  the  Socialists  have  traditionally  been  strong¬ 
est,  were  to  be  included.  Perhaps  an  indication  of 
this  strength  is  the  Social  Democratic  vote  in  the 
city  elections  in  West  Berlin  last  year  where  they 
polled  some  two  out  of  every  three  votes. 

I.  John  Elliot,  “West  Germany  Votes,"  Information  Bulletin 
(Frankfurt,  U.S.  Military  Government  for  Germany),  August 
9,  1949. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  mass  support  the  Ger¬ 
man  Social  Democrats  are  without  equal  among 
the  continental  Socialist  parties,  since  they  over¬ 
whelmingly  control  the  united  West  German  trade 
unions.  Therefore,  the  failure  of  the  Western  pow¬ 
ers  to  utilize  this  force  as  the  main  prop  against 
Stalinism  has  broad  implications  for  all  of  Europe. 

U.S.S.R.  AND  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS 

No  problem  perhaps  occupied  the  Russians  more, 
after  their  conquest  of  Berlin,  than  hegemony  over 
the  working  classes.  For  two  months,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  they  ruled  Berlin  without  any  Western 
participation.  During  this  period  they  legalized 
four  political  parties — the  Socialists,  Communists, 
Liberal  Democratic  party  (LDP)  and  Christian 
Democratic  Union — at  a  time  when  the  Western 
powers  would  probably  have  preferred  to  have  no 
parties  at  all.  The  four  groups  were  coalesced  into 
an  “Anti-Fascist  Bloc,”  and  the  Russian  generals 
adopted  a  two-pronged  policy,  one  of  attempting  to 
establish  direct  Communist  dominance  in  the  labor 
movement,  and  the  other  of  attempting  to  recruit 
to  their  ranks  a  section  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  if  not  the  party  as  a  whole. 

The  Social  Democrats  in  this  period  were  both 
financially  poor  and  ideologically  confused.  Many 
of  their  members,  mindful  of  the  days  of  under¬ 
ground  conflict  against  Hitlerism,  were  anxious  to 
organize  a  united  working-class  party  with  the 
Communists.  This  attitude  was  prevalent  not  only 
among  the  leftist  elements  in  the  SPD  but  even 
among  the  moderate  elements  who  were  anti- 
Communist  but  who  were  also  convinced  —  in 
line  with  the  thinking  of  the  times — that  united 
action  with  Stalin  was  now  possible.  “We  got  rid 
of  Hitler  together,  why  not  build  together?” — such 
was  the  approach  of  SPD  members.^ 

The  Red  Army  generals  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  cultivate  the  Socialists.  They  removed  the 
SPD  headquarters  from  a  modest  building  in  West 

2.  Interview  with  Otto  Bach,  SPD  floor  leader  in  West  Berlin, 
May  17,  1950. 
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Berlin  to  sumptions  headquarters,  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Dresden  bank,  in  East  Berlin  and  sup¬ 
plied  the  party  with  ample  funds,  paper,  and  so  on. 
Those  who  seemed  pliable  in  the  1945  days  of  hun¬ 
ger  and  starvation  were  given  generous  Stalin 
food-packages  and  governmental  jobs.^ 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Red  Army  generals 
were  confident  initially  that  the  Communist  party 
would  win  power  without  difficulty.  An  offer 
made  by  the  SPD  for  unity  with  the  Stalinists  was 
spurned,  even  though  the  Russians  continued  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  certain  Social  Democrats 
as  individuals.  It  was  felt  that  the  trend  away  from 
social  democracy,  so  pronounced  in  November 
1932,  would  persist.  From  May  1928  to  November 
1932  Socialist  strength  in  Ger¬ 
many  declined  from  29.7  per 
cent  of  the  electorate  to  only 
20.3  per  cent,  while  in  the 
same  period  Communist  sup¬ 
port  rose  from  10.7  per  cent 
to  17.0  per  cent."*  Now  with 
the  Red  Army  on  their  soil, 
with  much  greater  financial 
resources  and  a  more  dynamic 
record  in  the  underground, 
the  Communists  felt  they 
could  easily  assert  their  hold 
on  the  working  people.  But 
the  first  street  demonstrations 
j  in  Berlin,  in  which  the  Social¬ 
ists  outdrew  the  Communists 
five  and  ten  to  one,  soon  con¬ 
vinced  the  Stalinists  and  their  Russian  mentors  that 
they  had  made  a  serious  error.  The  rejected  unity 
was  now  pursued. 

Part  of  the  leadership  of  the  SPD,  grouped 
around  Otto  Grotewohl,  responded  to  the  new  offer 
and  were  induced  to  unite  with  the  Communists  to 
form  the  Socialist  Unity  party  of  Germany  (SED). 
This  act  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  wishes  of  the 
membership  which  had  voted  at  an  SPD  confer¬ 
ence  on  March  i,  1946  and  again  in  a  referendum 
:  vote  on  March  31  against  such  unity  by  a  vote  of 
t  approximately  five  to  one.  Only  a  minority  of  the 
SPD  followed  Grotewohl  into  the  Stalinist  trap, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Communist  support 
in  East  Germany  at  this  time  was  so  small  that 
Grotewohl’s  strength  in  the  new  “united”  party 
was  estimated  at  between  75  and  90  per  cent  of  the 

^  total.  Grotewohl  himself  was  undoubtedly  under 
*: 

’*•  3.  Interview  with  Franz  Neumann,  SPD  leader,  West  Berlin, 

i'  May  17,  1950. 

4-  News  from  Germany  (Hanover,  Executive  Conunittce  of 
Social  Democratic  party  of  Germany,  in  English),  January  1949. 


the  illusion  that  with  such  a  preponderance  of  the 
membership  he  could  contain  the  Communists.’ 
But  the  first  act  of  the  Stalinists  was  to  force  parity 
on  the  top  committee  of  the  SED.  At  every  stage 
Grotewohl  was  reminded  of  the  presence  of  the 
Red  Army  and  the  need  for  concessions,  and  at 
every  stage  he  was  forced  to  yield.  The  full  control 
of  the  party  thus  passed  simply  and  conclusively 
into  the  hands  of  COmmunists  Wilhelm  Pieck  and 
Walter  Ulbricht  and  the  Russian  occupation  forces 
which  stood  behind  them. 

The  complete  expropriation  of  the  prewar  capital¬ 
ists,  the  two-price  system,  the  piece-work  pay  sys¬ 
tem,  the  reduction  of  the  unions  to  mere  ap¬ 
pendages  of  the  state  and  their  preoccupation 
primarily  with  plans  to  in¬ 
crease  production,  the  system 
of  terror  and  concentration 
camps,  the  organization  of 
the  blue-shirted  youth  organ¬ 
ization  (FDJ)  with  compul¬ 
sory  membership,  the  enor¬ 
mously  high  wages  for  state 
bureaucrats  and  cultural  peo¬ 
ple  who  followed  the  party 
line — all  these  are  symptoms 
that  the  Stalin  (Dommunist 
rather  than  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  has  prevailed  in 
the  councils  of  the  SED. 

A  few  months  after  the 
SED  was  established  in  1946 
moderately  free  elections  were 
held  for  the  Diets  of  the  five  states  in  the  Russian 
zone.  The  SPD  was  not  on  the  ballot,  and  many 
workers,  so  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  SED, 
voted  for  SED  under  the  impression  that  it  was  still 
Social  Democratic.  Yet,  despite  this  and  despite 
Russian  influence,  the  two  bourgeois  parties,  CDU 
and  the  LDP,  gained  a  combined  larger  vote  than 
the  SED.  This  was  the  last  election  with  a  semblance 
of  democracy  permitted  in  the  Eastern  zone.  In  De¬ 
cember  1947  the  SED  convoked  a  German  People’s 
(Congress  in  which  the  (Dommunist  SED  in  the 
East  and  the  Communist  party  (KPD)  of  the  West 
had  a  clear  majority  of  51.6  per  cent.  In  March 
1948  a  second  German  People’s  Ck)ngrcss  was  con¬ 
vened.  This  time  the  Communists  allotted  so  many 
votes  to  their  front  organizations,  such  as  the  Free 
German  Youth  (FDJ),  the  Democratic  Women’s 
Association  (DFD)  and  the  like,  that  the  SED 

5.  Interviews  with  Dr.  Hugo  Buschmann,  former  minister  of 
supply  in  the  East  German  government  and  an  early  collabora¬ 
tor  of  Grotewohl’s.  Dr.  Buschmann  left  his  post  in  1946  and 
moved  to  West  Germany  because  of  opposition  to  the  policy  of 
unity  with  the  Communists. 


r  The  role  played  by  labor  in  any 
;  society  which  aspires  to  freedom 
is  a  vital  one.  In  Germany,  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  wreckage  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  defeat  and  attempting  to 
throw  off  the  mantle  of  Nazism, 
trade  unions  and  the  political  be¬ 
liefs  of  their  members  are  doubly  | 
significant.  But,  as  the  author  of 
this  Report  points  out,  German 
labor’s  path  has  been  an  especial¬ 
ly  rocky  one,  made  tortuous  by 
the  division  of  the  country  and  the 
policies  of  the  occupying  powers. 
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controlled  63.3  per  cent  of  the  total  votes.  This  con¬ 
gress  established  a  German  People’s  Council  com¬ 
posed  of  400  of  its  members,  with  a  presidium  of 
20  members,  13  of  whom  were  SED-controlled. 
In  the  general  election  to  the  People’s  Congress  held 
in  May  1949  one  slate  was  presented  to  the  elec¬ 
torate  based  on  the  arbitrary  and  unrepresentative 
strength  of  the  previous  People’s  Congresses.  In 
that  “election”  the  voter  was  required  to  vote  either 
“Yes”  or  “No”  as  to  whether  he  wanted  a  united 
Germany.  A  “Yes”  vote  automatically  installed  the 
single  list  of  candidates — in  which  the  SED  had  a 
66.7  per  cent  majority.  Despite  many  irregularities 
and  much  intimidation,  the  “Yes”  vote  was  only 
66.1  per  cent  as  against  33.9  per  cent  “No”  votes. 
It  was  from  this  third  People’s  Congress,  convened 
in  May  1949,  that  the  present  East  German  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  German  People’s  Council,  was  appoint¬ 
ed.  Again  the  SED,  together  with  its  front  organ¬ 
izations,  had  62.1  per  cent  of  the  vote.^ 

Thus  by  a  process  which  paid  lip-service  to 
democratic  forms  the  Russians  not  only  eliminated 
the  Social  Democrats  as  a  factor  in  East  German 
politics  but  blew  up  the  strength  and  power  of  its 
own  Communist  force  far  beyond  the  real  weight 
it  possesses  with  the  people.  To  make  matters  still 
worse  the  CDU  and  the  LDP  were  promised  in 
1949  that  if  they  went  along  with  the  single  lists, 
a  free  election  would  be  permitted  in  1950  in  which 
they  could  put  their  own  party  candidates  forward. 
Needless  to  say,  the  1950  elections  on  October  15 
were  held  on  the  basis  of  a  single  list,  without  any 
opposition,  on  the  grounds  there  is  an  “emergency” 
and  danger  of  war.  Ulbricht  is  quoted  as  having 
said  that  East  Germany  must  not  show  any  inner 
quarrels  to  the  public  and  become  a  joke  like  the 
squabbling  forces  in  Bonn.  In  the  lower  echelons 
of  CDU  and  LDP  those  people  who  make  known 
their  opposition  to  a  “single  list”  are  often  purged 
or  arrested  under  pressure  by  SED  and  the  occupa¬ 
tion  forces. 

By  a  process  of  gentle  pressure,  cajoling,  bribery 
of  the  gullible  and  single-mindedness  the  Russians 
have  thus  established  the  complete  dominance  of 
their  own  political  force.  In  doing  this  they  have 
absorbed  or  eliminated  the  most  active  elements  of 
the  largest  political  party  in  their  zone,  the  Social 
Democrats. 

SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS  IN  THE  WEST 

The  victimization  of  social  democracy  in  the 
East  was  not  duplicated  in  Western  Germany.  In 
point  of  fact  the  Social  Democrats  under  Dr.  Kurt 
Schumacher  are  the  second  largest  party  and  a  po- 

6.  “Information  Letter”  (in  English)  of  the  Franf{jurter  Hefte, 
January  20,  1950. 


SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY  AND  LABOR  IN  GERMANY 

tent  opposition  to  the  three-party  coalition  which 
rules  the  country.  But  the  full  potential  of  German 
social  democracy  as  a  counterweight  to  both  the 
rising  tide  of  Stalinism  and  the  remnants  of  Hitler¬ 
ism  was  not  realized  for  three  reasons:  i.  The 
division  of  Germany  into  two,  depriving  the 
SPD  of  its  sizeable  majority  in  the  five  Russian 
Laender  and  Berlin;  2.  The  failings  of  the  party 
itself,  primarily  its  more-or-less  slavish  adherence 
to  pre-Hitlerite  techniques  and  philosophies;  3.  The 
political  climate  created  by  the  occupation  authori¬ 
ties. 

Of  these,  the  third  factor  is  probably  the  most 
important.  When  the  war  ended  there  was  a  spon¬ 
taneous  wave  within  the  working  classes  and  to 
some  extent  among  the  middle  classes  towards  the 
Social  Democrats.  The  reconstitution  of  the  party 
was  no  problem;  in  fact,  tens  of  thousands  of 
former  splinter  party  members,  such  as  those  of 
the  SAP  (Socialist  Workers  Party),  returned  to 
the  fold  of  the  SPD.  But  the  special  circumstances 
of  occupation  favored  the  return  of  the  old-line 
leadership  and  stunted  the  growth  of  new  cadres. 

To  form  a  political  party  it  was  necessary  not 
only  to  receive  permission  to  hold  meetings  but 
to  secure  a  license  for  the  party  itself.  Publication 
of  an  independent-party  press  was  also  restricted. 
Fully  three  years  after  occupation  the  SPD  in  the 
American  zone  deplored  the  fact  that  “no  party 
papers  are  yet  permitted  .  . .  having  no  party  news¬ 
papers  it  is  impossible  for  the  democratic  parties 
to  master  their  tasks  in  the  interests  of  the  people: 
to  propagate  democratic  ideas  and  to  successfully 
fight  totalitarian  trends.”^  Occupation  policy  in 
these  days  was  influenced  by  the  Morgenthau  plan 
for  reducing  Germany  to  the  status  of  a  secondary, 
even  possibly  an  agricultural,  nation.  The  initiative 
of  the  working  masses,  frequently  bursting  with  a 
desire  to  demonstrate  their  joy  at  the  demise  of  j 
Hitlerism,  was  often  kept  in  check.  For  instance,  [ 
on  the  first  May  Day  after  liberation  coal  miners  f 
in  many  areas  in  the  Ruhr  were  refused  licenses 
to  celebrate  the  traditional  working-class  holiday. 

In  a  number  of  German  army  divisions  just  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  collapse  of  the  Hitler  army, 
soldiers’  committees  and  councils  began  to  appear, 
prepared  to  arrest  their  officers,  surrender  to  the 
Allies  and  build  a  new  democracy.  Such  manifes-  ^ 
rations,  however,  were  discouraged,  and  the  old 
Nazi  army  officialdom  remained  in  power  until 
the  army  itself  was  dissolved.  Similarly,  where 
spontaneous  committees  arose  to  take  over  city 
administrations  vacated  by  Nazis  in  flight,  they,  ^ 
too,  were  either  discouraged  or  replaced.  ^ 

7.  News  from  Germany,  op.  cit.,  October-November  1948.  *  t 
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The  institution  of  democracy  was  conceived  as 
a  highly  regulated  affair  severely  controlled  by 
the  Allies,  rather  than  as  part  of  a  natural  develop¬ 
ment  arising  out  of  the  struggles  of  the  German 
people  themselves.  Licensing  and  other  such  fea¬ 
tures  were  used  as  a  screening  process  which  al¬ 
most  certainly  guaranteed  that  the  more  moderate 
elements  in  most  parties,  and  especially  among  So¬ 
cial  Democrats,  would  prevail.  The  normal  instinct 
of  young  people  in  the  labor  movement  is  for 
“militant  action.”  When  such  action  is  circum¬ 
scribed,  the  youth  tend  to  drop  out  of  activity, 
with  the  result,  as  in  Western  Germany,  that  the 
older  hands  who  had  guided  the  destiny  of  the 
SPD  prior  to  the  advent  of  Hitler  came  back  to 
their  old  positions  with  little  challenge  from  a 
newer  and  younger  leadership.  To  many  of  the 
prewar  party  members  who  had  been  youngsters 
when  the  Hitler  debacle  occurred,  this  old-line 
SPD  leadership  was  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  Hitler’s  victory.  While  they  continued  to  re¬ 
main  within  the  party  because  they  saw  no  hope  in 
forming  any  splinter  force,  they  lacked  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  attract  large  new  sectors  of  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

Social  democracy  in  Germany  is  a  tradition  with 
millions  of  workers  and  intellectuals,  and  a  way 
of  life,  dating  back  to  Karl  Marx  and  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848.  As  early  as  1863  Ferdinand  Lasalle 
founded  the  Association  of  German  Workers.  In 
1869  this  group  coalesced  with  the  more  radical, 
Marxist  International  Workers’  Association  to 
form  the  Social  Democratic  party.  In  the  first  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  Reichstag  this  united  party  polled 
more  than  100,000  votes  and  elected  three  depu¬ 
ties.  From  1878  to  1890  it  functioned  under  the 
restrictions  of  Bismarck’s  antisocialist  laws,  but  the 
party  continued  to  grow.  By  1912,  in  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  under  the  monarchy,  the  SPD  polled  4.5  mil¬ 
lion  votes  and  became  the  largest  political  party 
in  the  parliament.  During  the  World  War  I  it  de¬ 
veloped  sharp  cleavages  between  its  “reformist,” 
“revolutionary”  and  what  Lenin  called  “centrist” 
wings;  the  latter  two  opposed  the  war,  and  the 
former  solidly  aligned  itself  with  the  German  gov¬ 
ernment  in  prosecuting  the  war.  With  the  collapse 
of  the  old  order  after  1918,  the  moderate,  or  ma¬ 
jority,  elements  of  social  democracy  became  the 
main  government  force. 

The  Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  however,  left 
its  imprint  on  Germany.  Workers’  and  soldiers’ 
councils  had  appeared  as  the  war  neared  its  con¬ 
clusion  and  no  doubt  were  a  major  factor  in  ending 
the  conflict.  A  revolutionary  shop  stewards’  move¬ 
ment  also  developed,  and  by  the  end  of  1918  and 
early  in  1919  Berlin  and  other  areas  were  in  the 


throes  of  a  revolution  led  by  the  two  leftists,  Karl 
Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Luxemburg. 

The  SPD  moderates  polled  11.5  million  votes  in 
the  January  1919  election  for  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly  that  was  to  draft  the  constitution  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  The  Independent  Socialists,  the  center  fac¬ 
tion,  amassed  almost  2.5  million  votes,  so  that  the 
total  socialist  vote  was  some  45  per  cent  of  the  30- 
million  electorate.  From  the  purely  electoral  point 
of  view  social  democracy  never  again  attained  such 
power.  The  conflict  with  the  Communists,  who 
formed  their  own  party  in  the  midst  of  these  de¬ 
velopments,  had  sapped  so  much  of  their  strength 
that  by  1920  the  Majority  Socialists  lost  half  of 
their  following  and  were  down  to  5.6  million  votes; 
the  Independents  rose  to  almost  5  million;  and  the 
Communists,  participating  in  the  elections  for  the 
first  time,  drew  400,000  ballots.  In  1922  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  suffered  a  major  split,  with  the  majority 
of  their  forces  going  over  to  the  Communists  and 
the  minority  reuniting  with  the  Majority  Social¬ 
ists.  Communist  strength  increased  considerably 
with  this  move — by  600  per  cent  in  the  1924  elec¬ 
tions.  German  social  democracy,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  again  attained  the  pre-eminence  it  enjoyed 
immediately  after  the  war.  In  May  1928  its  fortunes 
rose  momentarily  when  it  polled  29.9  per  cent  of 
the  electorate  and  formed  a  coalition  government 
with  one  of  its  own  members,  Hermann  Meuller, 
as  Chancellor.  But  with  the  fall  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  two  years  later  its  strength  again  declined. 
After  the  victory  of  Hitler  in  1933  the  SPD  was 
reduced  to  illegality.  In  the  last  real  election  for 
the  Reichstag,  conducted  under  Nazi  supervision, 
the  SPD  was  still  the  second  largest  party  and  it 
was  the  only  party*  (after  the  suppression  of  the 
Communists)  which  voted  against  the  enabling 
act  to  give  Hitler  dictatorial  powers.® 

PRESENT  POSITION  IN  WEST  GERMANY 

The  roots  of  social  democracy,  its  unions,  youth 
groups,  schools,  etc.  thus  go  back  at  least  three  or 
four  generations  within  working-class  circles.  They 
are  so  deep  that  even  12  years  of  suppression  failed 
to  destroy  them.  The  SPD  not  only  emerged  as  the 
largest  party  of  Germany  after  the  war  in  1945  but 
was  certainly  its  most  stable  and,  next  to  the  Com¬ 
munists,  its  most  disciplined  party.  The  Christian 
Democratic  Union,^  slightly  larger  when  strength 
is  compared  in  the  Western  zones,  is  less  stable. 

8.  For  a  brief  account  of  this  history  sec  Political  Parties  in 
Western  Germany  (Berlin,  Political  Activities  Branch,  Civil  Ad¬ 
ministration  Branch,  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany 
[U.S.],  August  I,  1949). 

9.  Whenever  the  CDU  is  referred  to  in  these  pages  it  includes 
the  Bavarian  Christian  Social  Union  (CSU),  with  which  CDU 
is  allied. 
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It  has  a  left  wing  close  to  the  trade  unions,  under 
Jakob  Kaiser  and  Dr.  Karl  Arnold,  and  a  right 
wing  under  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  conservative 
Chancellor,  who  is  close  to  big-business  interests. 
It  has  been  referred  to  as  an  “umbrella”  party,  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  this  diversity  of  elements.  Origi¬ 
nally  united  because  of  its  antipathy  to  commu¬ 
nism,  it  maintains  a  tenuous  unity  today  more 
because  of  its  fear  of  social  democracy  and  the 
latter’s  “planned  economy”  program  than  for  any 
other  reason. 

The  SPD,  on  the  other  hand,  although  it  some¬ 
times  has  sharp  differences  within  its  ranks,  is 
nevertheless  more  solid.  It  can  depend  on  a  stable 
vote  of  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  one- 
third  of  the  electorate.  Its  supporters,  for  the  most 
part  traditional  Social  Democrats,  tend  to  cling  to 
the  party  through  thick  and  thin,  and  although 
their  ranks  may  grow  smaller,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
will  appreciably  lower  SPD  influence  in  the  near 
future. 

In  the  elections  for  the  eleven  state  {Laender) 
parliaments  in  the  British,  French  and  American 
zones  in  1946  and  1947,  the  SPD  polled  6,090,180 
votes,  or  35  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against  37.6 
per  cent  for  the  CDU.*°  It  was  the  largest  party  in 
five  of  the  eleven  states,  and  in  these  its  members 
held  the  top  post  of  minister-president.  In  the  other 
six  states  it  was  the  second  largest  party.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  in  the  British  zone,  which  contains 
the  highly  industrialized  Ruhr,  the  Socialists  ran 
ahead  of  the  CDU  by  more  than  a  half-million 
votes.  In  the  elections  for  the  Federal  Diet 
(Bundestag)  on  August  14,  1949  the  SPD,  as  in¬ 
dicated  above,  ran  only  a  tiny  fraction  behind  the 
CDU,  131  seats  as  against  139.' 

What  would  happen  to  this  delicate  relationship 
if  the  five  Russian-controlled  states  were  included 
is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  elections  in  West  Berlin 
at  the  end  of  1948.  The  SPD  received  fully  64.5 
per  cent  of  the  vote,  or  some  850,000  ballots,  as 
against  only  19.4  per  cent,  or  250,000,  for  the  CDU 
and  only  16.1  per  cent,  215,000,  for  the  LDP.” 
Thus,  the  West  Berlin  vote  alone  would  have  al¬ 
most  equalized  the  strength  of  the  two  major  con¬ 
tending  parties.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Center 
party,  which  has  ten  votes  in  the  Bundestag,  usu¬ 
ally  votes  with  the  SPD  on  social  and  economic 
policy,  although  it  diverges  on  matters  of  religion, 
education  and  culture.  While  even  these  votes  plus 
those  of  the  sizeable  but  amorphous  left-wing  of 

10.  Information  Bulletin  (Frankfurt,  U.S.  Military  Government 
for  Germany),  August  9,  1949. 

11.  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany  (U.S.),  Berlin 
Sector:  From  July  t,  1945  to  September  /,  1949  (Frankfurt, 
OMGUS,  1950). 


the  CDU  would  probably  not  give  the  SPD  a 
majority  in  Western  Germany  alone,  if  the  five 
Soviet-occupied  states  were  included  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  vote,  the  outcome  would  be  very  different. 

It  would  be  false  to  conclude  from  all  this,  how¬ 
ever,  that  mere  organizational  restrictions  by  the 
occupation  authorities  or  even  the  separation  of 
Germany  into  two  parts  were  in  themselves  the 
basic  reasons  for  the  failure  of  social  democracy  to 
rule  Germany.  The  political  climate  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  was  more  injurious  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
SPD  than  any  other  single  factor. 

In  an  occupied  country  the  acts  of  the  occupying 
powers  can  either  make  or  break  any  party.  The 
reason  is  obvious:  any  political  party  that  finds 
itself  in  opposition  can  not  fight  back  effectively 
either  in  the  halls  of  parliament  or  in  the  streets 
and  factories.  Unless  it  is  resigned  to  take  the 
course  of  open  armed  rebellion,  which  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  in  the  case  of  social  democracy,  it  can  only 
submit.  Each  such  defeat  demoralizes  its  following 
and  decimates  its  ranks.  An  “our-program-has-no- 
chance”  psychology  begins  to  permeate  its  mem¬ 
bership. 

'  This  is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  Western 
Germany.  For  better  or  worse  the  program  of  the 
occupation  powers  has  been  fundamentally  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  that  of  social  democracy.  That  is  true 
even  of  the  British  occupation,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  British  Labor  party  and  the  German  SPD 
have  always  considered  themselves  kindred  parties. 
For  example,  the  large-scale  and  prolonged  dis¬ 
mantling  of  German  factories  by  the  British  in 
their  zone  seriously  weakened  the  SPD.  The  party 
was  forced  to  explain  to  its  working-class  sup¬ 
porters  why  British  Labor  was  taking  measures  in 
Germany  which  increased  unemployment  and  low¬ 
ered  living  standards.  Similarly,  when  the  Allies 
refused  to  approve  proposals  for  the  nationalization 
of  industry  in  North  Rhine  Westphalia,  Hesse  or 
in  West  Berlin,  after  the  parliaments  or  electorate 
directly  had  voted  for  such  measures,  this  too 
proved  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to  the  SPD. 
This  situation  was  considerably  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Brian  Robertson,  then  Deputy 
Military  Governor  in  the  British  zone,  had  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1946  firmly  asserted:  “The  present  situation 
regarding  the  ownership  of  the  basic  industries  of 
the  British  zone  is  unsatisfactory  from  our  point 
of  view. ...  I  have  on  previous  occasion  given  you 
clear  indication  that  in  our  opinion  public  owner¬ 
ship  is  the  only  direction  in  which  such  a  solution 
is  to  be  found.  We  should,  however,  greatly  prefer 
that  you  should  come  to  the  right  decision  your¬ 
selves  on  this  vital  matter.”” 

12.  News  from  Germany,  op.  cit.,  January  1949. 
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When  nationalization  legislation  was  passed  for 
the  coal  industry  in  North  Rhine  Westphalia  the 
British  authorities  withheld  approval  in  August 
iq48  on  the  ground  that  this  should  be  left  to  de¬ 
cision  by  a  future  all-German  government.  The 
all-German  government  elected  a  year  later  turned 
out  to  favor  the  opposite  direction.  The  Social 
Democratic  rank  and  file  took  this  to  mean  that 
the  British  occupation  had  invoked  a  flimsy  formu¬ 
la  to  avoid  implementing  its  promises. 

SPD  leaders  have  been  bitter  in  their  criticisms 
of  such  slights  to  their  program.  “Today  we  face 
a  somewhat  similar  situation  as  it  was  after  1918,” 
said  Dr.  W.  Menzel  at  the  1947  party  conference 
in  Nuremberg.*^  “Today  as  well  as  then  we  suffer 
from  the  failure  or  prevention  of  a  genuine  revo¬ 
lution  which  would  essentially  facilitate  the  new 
political  construction.”  Allied  policy  in  SPD  circles 
is  disparagingly  spoken  of  as  “Revolution  by  Ques¬ 
tionnaire”  {Revolution  bet  Fragebogen),  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  “yes-or-no”  questionnaires  of  the  highly 
unsuccessful  denazification  program. 

To  emphasize  their  feeling  that  the  Germans 
were  expected  by  the  occupation  forces  merely  to 
accept  democracy  as  a  gift,  rather  than  to  build  it 
from  the  ground  up,  the  SPD  declared  in  October 
1948  that  “organizational  work  in  Western  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  made  extremely  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  all  public  discussion  and  all  practical  meas¬ 
ures  were  introduced  by  a  proclamation  of  these 
by  the  leading  men  of  the  powers  of  occupation 
who  then  demanded,  with  excessive  urgency,  an 
utterance  of  some  Germans,  mostly  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Laender.  Mostly  there  prevailed 
the  opinion  on  the  Allied  side  that  the  German 
representatives  had  mainly  to  adopt  the  Allied 
proclamations.  In  no  case  were  things  being  dis¬ 
cussed  with  personalities  of  German  public  life  be¬ 
fore  they  were  made  public.”*"* 

Such  behavior,  if  true,  was  a  far  greater  handi- 
i  cap  to  the  Social  Democrats,  whose  main  base  was 
the  broad  masses  of  working  people,  than  to  the 
parties  of  the  right. 

The  chief  goal  of  Social  Democratic  policy  was 
,  expressed  by  the  SPD  in  October  1949  to  be  as 
follows :  “Depriving  the  owners  of  large-scale  prop- 
t  erty  and  the  managers  of  their  political  and  eco- 
I  nomic  power  through  socialization  of  basic  and 
*  key  industries.”*^  German  “socialization”  is  con¬ 
ceived  in  somewhat  different  terms  than  “nation- 
t  alization”  in  Britain.  The  term  includes  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  trade  unions,  cooperatives  and  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  along  with  the  central  government,  in 

13.  Ibid.,  September  1947. 

14.  Ibid.,  October -November  1948. 

15.  Ibid.,  October  1949. 


the  operation  of  socialized  industries.  In  contrast  to 
the  Communist  pattern  in  Eastern  Germany,  it  is 
opposed  to  a  total  planned  economy  but  favors  in¬ 
stead  a  “regulated  market  economy.”*® 

Along  with  socialization  the  SPD  favors  plan¬ 
ning,  controls,  land  reform,  a  democratic  civil 
service  law  and  a  centralized,  rather  than  a  federal, 
government.  Somewhat  confusing  in  this  structure 
is  the  demand  for  “co-determination,”  that  is,  the 
right  of  labor  to  participate  as  a  full  and  equal  part¬ 
ner  with  industry  in  all  the  major  decisions  of  each 
plant,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  total  economy. 

This  demand  is  at  odds  with  the  socialization  plank 
but  is  explained  away  by  Socialists  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  meant  only  for  those  industries  that  are 
not  socialized.  As  part  of  its  plea  for  centralization 
the  SPD  favors  unification  of  all  Germany,  both 
West  and  East,  over  the  long  haul,  and  inclusion 
of  West  Berlin  in  the  Federal  Republic  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  objective. 

The  Allies  have  pursued  a  policy  which  is  di- 
reedy  at  variance  with  this  SPD  program.  All 
socialization  proposals  have  been  vetoed.  Some 
minor  land  reform  has  taken  place  but  not  on  the 
scale  proposed  by  the  SPD.  West  Berlin  has  re¬ 
mained  a  separate  entity,  apart  from  the  West 
German  Republic.  The  new  Republic  is  federal  in 
character,  rather  than  centralized.  All  controls  on 
production  and  consumption  were  lifted,  and  the 
economy  has  drifted  clearly  in  the  free  enterprise 
direction.  A  considerable  amount  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  million,  plagued 
the  country  early  in  1950.  A  civil  service  bill  pat¬ 
terned  on  that  of  the  Nazis  in  1937  was  permitted 
to  become  law  by  the  Allies,  after  some  hesitation. 

And,  finally,  the  removal  from  power  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  Social  Democracy,  the  Nazis,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  an  abysmal  failure.*^  1 

In  an  article  called  “Occupation  Policy  of  Lost  I 

Opportunities,”  the  SPD  in  December  1949  charged 
that  “the  psychologically  favorable  moment  for 
decisive  steps  toward  the  democratization  and  so¬ 
cial  reconstruction  of  Germany  was  missed  and  the 
reactionary  elements  were  encouraged  because  bills 
like  those  on  socialization,  land  reform  or  works 
councils’  rights  were  prevented  from  becoming  ^ 

law.”*®  • 

Had  the  Allies  desired  it,  they  could  have  chosen 
social  democracy  as  the  main  counterweight  to 
Stalinism  in  Western  Germany,  just  as  the  Rus-  j 

16.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Rudolf  Zorn,  former  economic  minis-  j 

ter  in  Bavaria.  j 

17.  The  denazification  program  ended  in  such  a  fiasco  that  * 

many  former  members  of  denazification  boards  do  not  admit  ^ 

it  for  fear  they  will  be  blacklisted  by  prospective  employers. 

18.  News  from  Germany,  op.  cit.,  December  1949. 
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sians  had  chosen  the  Communist<ontrolled  SED  as 
the  counterweight  to  Americanism  in  the  East.  The 
opportunity  was  easily  available,  but  American 
(and  Allied)  policy  was  closer  to  the  free-enterprise 
philosophy  of  the  CDU  and  Free  Democratic,  or 
Liberal,  party  (FDP)  than  to  the  planned  economy 
and  socialization  theories  of  the  Social  Democrats. 

ROLE  OF  GERMAN  TRADE  UNIONS 

German  trade  unionism,  like  the  German  state 
itself,  is  still  in  a  highly  provisional  condition.  Two 
separate  union  movements  exist  corresponding  to 
the  present  political  division:  one  for  the  East 
zone  and  another  for  the  whole  of  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  including  West  Berlin.  In  both  areas, 
strangely  enough,  the  unions  are  “united.”  In  the 
East  zone  they  were  built  from  the  top  down  by  a 
Russian-sponsored  committee  dominated  by  Com¬ 
munists.  Today  they  are  only  an  appendage  of  the 
state  enjoying  neither  the  right  to  strike  nor  the 
free  play  of  the  rank  and  file  to  act  as  a  pressure 
group.  In  Berlin  and  in  Western  Germany  Social 
Democratic,  Catholic  and  Communist  unionists 
have  united  as  a  result  both  of  gentle  pressure  from 
the  occupation  authorities  and  of  a  deep  desire  for 
unity  gained  in  the  underground  and  in  concen¬ 
tration  camps  during  the  Nazi  period.  The  result¬ 
ing  labor  federation,  the  Deutscher  Gewerkschajts- 
bund  (DGB)  hopes  to  keep  this  force  intact  by  a 
policy  of  “political  neutrality.”  But  in  Germany,  as 
in  France,  “political  neutrality”  bears  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  American  union  policy  of  electoral 
support  for  candidates  of  one  or  another  non- 
working-class  party.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  labor’s 
preoccupation  with  politics  is  only  secondary  or 
passive;  on  the  contrary,  German  trade  unions  are 
more  concerned  with  political  than  with  economic 
matters.  The  formal  separation  of  the  DGB  from 
any  political  party  may  be  as  pronounced  as  that  of 
the  American  unions  from  the  Democrats  or  Re¬ 
publicans,  but  in  reality  the  ties  to  the  left  wing  of 
the  CDU  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  to  the 
Social  Democrats  are  substantial. 

UNION  TIES  TO  PARTIES 

More  than  anywhere  else  on  the  continent  Ger¬ 
man  unions  have  been  close  appendages  to  their 
own  individual  political  parties.  The  first  Socialist 
unions  were  actually  a  section  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  although  they  later  separated  and  have 
never  since  tried  to  amalgamate  into  what  might 
be  a  Labor  party  form.  The  Social  Democratic 
party  for  a  half  a  century  or  more  controlled  three 
separate  union  federations  in  the  industrial,  white- 
collar  and  civil  service  fields,  which  worked  to¬ 
gether  and  were  popularly  known  as  the  “free” 


unions.  This  group  was  far  and  away  the  most 
substantial  trade  union  force  in  Germany;  but  the 
Catholic  Center  party  also  had  a  union  appendage 
founded  in  1869,  and  even  the  Liberals  had  the 
support  of  the  small  Hirsch-Duncker  unions  or¬ 
ganized  in  1868.  The  Communist  party  following 
fluctuated  after  the  first  war  from  an  opposition 
fraction  within  the  “free”  unions  to  independent 
status  outside.  But  the  Communist  union  ap¬ 
pendage  was  always  weak  compared  to  that  of  the 
Social  Democrats. 

Probably  no  working  class  in  the  world  has 
lived  through  so  many  social  gyrations  as  that  of 
Germany.  Unionism,  born  during  the  revolution  of 
1848,  was  made  illegal  after  the  defeat  of  that  revo¬ 
lution.  From  1878  to  1890  Bismarck’s  antisocialist 
laws  were  used  to  suppress  the  unions.  From  1890 
to  World  War  I  they  prospered,  but  Germany’s 
defeats  in  that  war  served  as  background  for  war¬ 
time  general  strikes,  a  revolution  in  1918-19,  a  gen¬ 
eral  strike  against  the  so-called  Kapp  Putsch  in 
1920,  a  minor  revolutionary  upsurge  in  1921,  a 
full-scale  revolution  in  1923-24,  three  years  of  ten¬ 
sion  from  1930  to  1933  leading  to  the  victory  of 
Hitler,  and  twelve  years  of  absolute  suppression. 

After  Hitler  came  to  power,  the  free  unions  (and 
later  the  Catholic  unions)  were  liquidated  and 
brought  into  the  German  Labor  Front  headed  by 
Dr.  Robert  Ley,  and  Labor  Trustees  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  directly  responsible  for  establishing  wage 
rates  and  working  conditions  without  consulting 
any  unions.*^  The  Labor  Front,  in  which  employers 
were  also  required  to  have  nominal  membership, 
was  actually  a  sugar-coated  pill  designed  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  worker  to  his  loss  of  bargaining  rights  by 
organizing  social  affairs  and  other  recreation. 

POSTWAR  REORGANIZATION 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  military  oc¬ 
cupation  by  American,  British,  French  and  Soviet 
troops,  trade  unions  were  re-established  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  image  of  the  particular  occupying 
power.  In  the  Eastern  zone,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  the  Russians  chose  as  leaders  a  group 
close  to  them  ideologically  and  reconstituted  the 
trade  union  movement  from  the  top  down.  In  the 
West  and  in  Western  Berlin  the  process  was  re¬ 
versed.  Workers  who  wanted  to  form  a  union  lo¬ 
cally  or  in  their  plant  were  required  to  secure 
permission  to  hold  a  meeting  and,  later,  after  prov¬ 
ing  that  they  had  a  following  and  their  aims  were 

19.  The  “free”  unions  were  hopeful  for  a  time  that  the  Stras* 
ser  faction  of  the  Nazis  might  prevail  on  Hitler  to  permit  them 
to  continue  in  operation.  Strasser,  it  is  reported,  made  overtures 
to  these  unions  in  the  hopes  that  he  could  use  them  as  a  base 
in  an  eventual  struggle  against  Hitler.  These  hopes,  however, 
proved  vain. 
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legitimate,  were  given  the  legal  right  to  establish 
an  organization  and  collect  dues.  Gradually  there 
was  a  process  of  amalgamation  into  country,  state, 
zonal,  bizonal  and  eventually  in  October  1949,  na¬ 
tional  levels.^®  That  the  Western  powers  permitted 
far  greater  freedom  of  choice  than  the  Russians  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Communists  even  as 
late  as  1949  had  5  per  cent  of  the,  delegates  to  the 
founding  congress  of  DGB^*  and  in  the  early  post¬ 
war  days  controlled  many  works  councils.  If  it 
I  were  not  for  the  unsavory  report  of  East  zone  con¬ 
ditions  brought  across  the  border  by  15,000  to  30,000 
refugees  each  month,  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
Germans  have  vanished  in  Russian  war  camps  and 
East  German  concentration  camps.  Communist 
strength  would  undoubtedly  be  many  times  that 
I  figure.  But  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  method 
of  rebuilding  unions  in  the  West  offered  a  good 
screening  process  for  the  Allies  and  also  helped 
much  of  the  old  union  leadership  back  to  power. 
This  guided  process  also  reduced  strikes  and  class 
conflicts,  although  it  did  not  entirely  eliminate 
them  as  in  the  East. 

In  the  early  period  after  the  war  only  minor  wage 
changes  were  permitted  by  the  Allies.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1946  wages  below  50  pfennige  an  hour  and 
those  of  some  women  and  minors  could  be  raised. 
In  October  1946  coal  miners  were  allowed  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  for  a  raise,  and  a  month  or  two  later  similar 
permission  was  granted  to  workers  in  a  number  of 
other  industries.  In  April  1948  the  situation  was 
further  liberalized;  all  industries  could,  if  they 
wished,  concede  increases  up  to  15  per  cent,  and 
finally  in  November  1949  all  bars  to  wage  increases 
were  removed 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  German  trade  union  leader¬ 
ship  would  have  sponsored  any  serious  strike  waves 
j  in  any  case.  Their  program,  like  that  of  the  pre- 
l  Hitler  trade  union  officials,  was  and  is  essentially 
one  of  depending  on  political  rather  than  economic 
weapons.  There  have  been  quite  a  few  short  protest 
strikes  against  high  prices  and  dismantlement,  but 
with  rare  exceptions  strikes  for  higher  wages  have 
been  frowned  upon.  This  is  considered  by  some 
unionists  as  an  “American  approach”  which  has 
;  no  validity  in  presen^day  Germany.  An  American 
official  observes  that  “ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  occupation  the  trade  unions  have  laid  greater 
stress  on  holding  prices  down  than  on  obtaining 

20.  Industrial  Relations  in  Germany,  tg4S-4g  (London, 
HMSO,  cmd.  7923). 

21.  First  Quarterly  Report  on  Germany,  September  21 — De¬ 
cember  ji,  ig4g  (Frankfurt,  Office  of  the  U.S.  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Germany,  March  30,  1950.  Available  through  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.). 

22.  Industrial  Relations  in  Germany,  op.  cit. 


wage  boosts.”^^  Behind  this  excessively  moderate 
wage  policy  is  a  traditional  belief  of  German  union 
leaders  that  German  labor  must  suppress  its  own 
desires  and  needs  in  order  to  rebuild  industry  and 
win  back  a  large  export  market.  Union  officials 
therefore  have  turned  away  from  wage  struggles  to 
legislation  for  “an  energetic  (government)  price 
policy,”  a  housing  program  to  absorb  part  of  the 
2  million  unemployed,  changes  in  social  insurance 
and  other  welfare  reforms,  economic  planning  and 
union  participation  as  an  equal  in  the  management 
of  industry,  and  socialization  of  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries,  particularly  in  the  Ruhr. 

DEMAND  FOR  CO-DETERMINATION 

Probably  the  most  controversial  plank  in  this 
whole  program  is  the  request  for  co-determination. 
Unions  demand  the  right  to  be  full  partners  in  the 
operation  of  each  factory  and  industry.  Both  before 
and  after  Hitler  they  have,  through  works  coun¬ 
cils,  always  had  a  say  in  the  social  program  of  each 
enterprise  and  in  many  cases  could  veto  the  hiring 
of  personnel.  Today,  however,  they  feel  that  “the 
experiences  from  1918  to  1933  have  shown  that 
formal  political  democracy  is  not  sufficient  to 
achieve  a  truly  democratic  society.  The  democrat¬ 
ization  of  political  life  must  therefore  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  democratization  of  the  economy.”^'* 
The  economy  can  only  be  democratized,  so  the 
argument  goes,  if  unions  have  a  50-50  share  in  all 
economic  life.  Under  such  a  program  the  unions 
would  have  equal  voice  with  management  in  de¬ 
termining  production  quotas,  procurement  policies, 
investment  of  funds,  new  techniques  and  working 
methods,  layoffs,  curtailment  or  changes  of  opera¬ 
tions,  and  all  other  matters  generally  considered  in 
capitalist  countries  the  exclusive  scope  of  manage¬ 
ment.  This  right  of  co-determination  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  individual  factories  but  is  to  extend  up 
to  national  “economic  chambers”  which  would 
have  important  advisory  rights  directly  under  gov¬ 
ernment  supervision. 

This  demand  is  being  put  forth  by  a  labor  lead¬ 
ership  which  has  been  both  moderate  and  re¬ 
strained  since  the  end  of  the  war.  To  many  Ameri¬ 
can  unionists  the  fight  for  co-determination  seems 
a  poor  substitute  for  more  vigorous  battles  for 
higher  wages.  But  to  German  union  leaders  the 
answer  to  labor’s  problems  lie  beyond  simple  union 
campaigns  for  wages  and  hours.  Labor,  these  offi¬ 
cials  feel,  must  seek  a  broad,  basic  political  answer 
rather  than  piecemeal  economic  concessions. 

German  postwar  unionism  thus  seeks  to  re¬ 
establish  the  war-torn  economy  and  export  market 

23.  Information  Bulletin,  op.  cit. 

24.  Ibid. 
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through  nationalization,  controls  and  planning; 
and  to  gain  for  the  unions  at  least  an  equal  voice 
in  the  operation  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
economy  through  co-determination.  Such  basic 
structural  changes  in  the  German  social  order  are 
to  be  achieved  through  simple  legislation  in  the 
parliamentary  field.  In  that  respect  nothing  has 
changed  from  pre-Hitler  unionism;  only  the  meth¬ 
od  varies  somewhat.  In  pre-Nazi  days  each  union 
group  arrived  at  a  program  in  consultation  with 
its  own  political  party  and  expected  the  party  to 
carry  the  ball  in  parliament.  Today  the  union  lead¬ 
ership  has  evidently  been  converted  to  the  idea 
that  it  can  achieve  more  by  bargaining  with  the 
various  parties  than  by  an  old-style  alliance  with  its 
own  Social  Democratic  party.  On  a  number  of  oc¬ 
casions,  consequently,  there  has  been  sharp  dis¬ 
sension  between  Social  Democratic  unionists  and 
the  Social  Democratic  party.  Most  notable  of  these 
divergences  was  the  conflict  over  whether  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  International  Ruhr  Authority,  with 
the  SPD  sharply  opposed  and  the  DGB  accepting 
one  of  the  posts  reserved  for  the  three  German 
appointees  in  return  for  endorsement. 

These  differences,  however,  are  not  too  frequent. 
Ordinarily  relations  between  the  SPD  and  the 
union  leadership  are  still  harmonious.  During  the 
1949  elections  for  the  Bonn  Bundestag,  the  unions 
proposed  a  seven-point  program  and  called  upon 
their  members  to  vote  only  for  those  who  accepted 
this  program.  The  document  was  submitted  to  all 
parties  for  endorsement.  The  SPD  acceptance  was 
unqualified;  the  Communists  stated  it  did  not  go 
far  enough;  and  the  CDU  and  Liberals  (FDP)  ac¬ 
cepted  it  only  in  part.^’ 

Whether  this  political  methodology,  and  the 
united  union  movement  on  which  it  is  based,  can 
be  continued  indefinitely  is  open  to  serious  doubt. 
Similar  experiments  in  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  France  at  the  end  of  the  war  soon  broke 
up.  The  CDU  recently  organized  social  commit¬ 
tees  of  Catholic  unionists  in  each  community  and 
the  Social  Democrats  have  countered  with  working 
committees  of  their  own.  “Since  the  trade  unions 
in  Germany  are  nonparty  organizations,”  say  the 
Socialists,  “the  CDU  committees  have  a  destruc¬ 
tive  effect  on  the  trade  unions  because  these  com¬ 
mittees  do  not  hesitate  to  issue  directives  to  their 
members.”^^  The  Social  Democrats  have  an  over¬ 
whelming  preponderance  of  both  the  support  of  the 
membership  and  of  leadership  posts.  The  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  DGB  is  composed  of  ii  full-time 
officers,  9  SPD  and  2  CDU,  plus  the  chairmen  of 

25.  Interview  with  Ludwig  Rosenberg,  DGB  executive  board 
member,  May  24,  1950. 

26.  News  from  Germany,  op.  cit.,  February  1950. 


the  16  affiliated  industrial  unions,  all  of  whom  are 
SPD  members.  To  keep  the  ranks  united  the  So¬ 
cial  Democrats  often  must  make  important  con¬ 
cessions  to  the  Catholic  unionists  even  though  gen¬ 
erally  CDU  workers  are  to  the  left  of  their  party. 
Despite  this,  the  political  atmosphere  needed  for 
unity  is  rapidly  disappearing.  During  the  first  years 
after  the  war  the  Christian  and  Socialist  parties 
collaborated  under  the  Allied  government.  Today 
the  Social  Democrats  are  in  opposition,  and  the  gap 
is  constantly  widening.  There  is  pressure  from 
some  Catholic  quarters  to  re-establish  a  separate 
Catholic  union;  and  from  some  Social  Democratic 
quarters  either  to  return  to  open  alliance  with  the 
SPD  or  to  set  up  a  Labor  party. 

RELATIONS  WITH  STATE 

Political  methods  have  changed,  but  unions  are 
too  deep  in  politics— despite  their  “political  neutral¬ 
ity” — to  withdraw.  Even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
jobs  alone  unionists  are  a  formidable  force  by 
American  standards.  Seventeen  SPD  and  five  other 
Bundestag  members  are  trade  union  functionaries. 

In  West  Berlin  alone  eight  union  officials  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council.  This  situation  is  fairly  gen¬ 
eral  all  the  way  down  to  the  lowest  level.  In  a 
number  of  states  (Laender)  the  minister  of  labor 
and  many  top  ministry  posts  are  held  by  union 
men.  Employment  exchange  offices  and  the  semi- 
autonomous  sickness  and  social  insurance  offices 
are  also  union-staffed  for  the  most  part.  In  decar- 
tellized  steel  plants  and  to  some  extent  coal  mines 
one  of  the  three  plant  supervisors  is  a  union  des¬ 
ignee.  Four  of  the  eleven  trustees  for  steel  are 
unionists,  and  on  each  board  of  directors  there  are 
two  men  recommended  by  the  union  and  two 
others  recommended  by  the  works  council.  This 
list  of  posts  undoubtedly  sounds  far  more  imposing 
than  the  actual  power  enjoyed  by  German  unions, 
but  it  does  indicate  the  extent  of  existing  integra-  < 
tion  with  the  machinery  of  government. 

In  the  sphere  of  day-to-day  economic  problems,  | 
too,  there  is  a  closer  relation  with  the  state  than  is  I  * 
customary  in  the  United  States.  In  every  factory  i 
with  more  than  50  workers  the  law  requires  elec-  f  1 
tion  of  a  works  council  empowered  to  handle  griev-  j  ■ 
ances  and  protect  the  social  rights  of  the  employees,  j  i 
If  the  council,  or  individuals  with  a  grievance,  are  I  1 
unable  to  agree  with  the  employer  they  may  take  I 
their  problems  to  government-appointed  labor  i 
courts  which  act  as  permanent  arbitration  boards.  1 
Regular  state  machinery  for  both  arbitration  and  ] 
conciliation  is  also  provided.  ; 

Nationalized  industry  in  Germany  is  a  relatively  ^ 
small  sector  of  the  economy  except  for  the  rail- 
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roads,  but  final  property  rights  in  the  heavy  Ruhr 
cartels  now  operated  by  appointees  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  powers  have  not  yet  been  determined.  The 
occupying  powers,  as  has  been  noted,  have  so  far 
vetoed  all  nationalization  laws  passed  by  individual 
states,  and  under  the  Adenauer  government  it  is 
likely  that  the  industries  will  be  returned  to  private 
enterprise;  but  should  there  be  a  sharp  swing  to 
the  left  in  future  elections  the  trend  may  prove  to 
be  toward  nationalization. 

The  interrelation  of  unions  and  the  state  thus 
makes  a  considerable  preoccupation  with  politics 
inevitable.  The  big  question  in  Germany  today  is. 
Has  that  preoccupation  gone  too  far?  Should 
unions  press  their  wage  demands  more  vigorously  ? 
American  unions  would  undoubtedly  lose  millions 
of  members  if  they  failed  consistently  to  fight  for 
wage  concessions,  for  American  workers  are  ba¬ 
sically  “bread  and  butter”  conscious.  German  work¬ 
ers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  both  class-conscious 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  socialist-conscious.  Of  the 
200,000  union  members  in  West  Berlin,^’  for  in¬ 
stance,  approximately  20,000  are  SPD  card-hold- 

27.  Interview  with  Ernst  Scharnowski,  West  Berlin  union 
leader,  May  1950. 


ers.  But  their  present  economic  status,  much  lower 
than  prewar  or  even  wartime  standards,  and  the 
failure  of  their  unions  to  gain  adequate  remedy 
has  caused  a  phlegmatic  attitude  to  develop  among 
individual  unionists,  particularly  among  the  youth. 
It  is  claimed  by  union  officials  that  the  slogan  for 
co-determination  is  evoking  sincere  enthusiasm,  but 
this  is  open  to  serious  doubt. 

German  unionism  has  altered  its  methods  some¬ 
what,  but  essentially  it  is  bone  and  marrow  of  the 
unionism  of  pre-Hitler  days.  Whether  such  a  pol¬ 
icy  is  adequate  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  as  yet  there 
has  been  no  forceful  alternative  offered  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  working  class.  The  Communists  are  discred¬ 
ited  and  weak  because  of  the  known  persecution 
in  East  Germany  and  the  disappearance  of  so  many 
German  war  prisoners  held  by  the  Russians.  The 
other  forces  in  German  politics  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  “old  stuff”  by  the  average  worker.  German 
unions,  therefore,  remain  primarily  an  agency  for 
reformist  politics  concerned  essentially  with  parlia¬ 
mentary  legislation  to  alter  the  industrial  structure 
and  the  welfare  program.  Their  fate  is  essentially 
part  and  parcel  of  the  fate  of  social  democracy  and 
will  fluctuate  with  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of 
its  main  political  ally. 


Prospects  for  Europe’s  Social  Democracy 

BY  SIDNEY  LENS 


IT  seemed  altogether  probable  after  World  War  II 
that  Europe  might  go  Social  Democratic.  The 
trend  was  definitely  to  the  left.  If  Europe  was  not 
to  make  a  shift  to  either  modern  Stalinism  or  some 
form  of  radicalism  comparable  to  the  Sparticists  or 
Bolsheviks  of  the  period  after  World  War  I,  it 
would  have  to  stop — many  people  reasoned — at  the 
point  of  social  democracy.  This  prediction,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  incorrect.  The  heart  of  Europe  today 
is  ruled  by  an  alliance  of  the  Church  and  con¬ 
servatism.  Social  democracy  in  France  has  with¬ 
ered  into  a  relatively  small  sect  mainly  outside  the 
French  Socialist  party  itself.  In  Italy  the  major 
portion  of  Socialists,  around  Pietro  Nenni,  became 
an  adjunct  to  the  Communists,  in  Grotewohl 
fashion.  Two  small  parties,  around  Guisseppe  Sar- 
ragat  and  Ignacio  Silone  respectively,  still  cling  to 
Social  Democratic  principles,  but  they  are  also 
impotent  at  the  moment.  In  Germany  social  de¬ 
mocracy,  harried  by  the  Communist  absorption  in 
East  Germany  and  the  disadvantageous  political 
atmosphere  in  West  Germany,  is  reduced  to  a 
loyal  opposition. 

Only  in  Britain  has  a  moderate  socialism  main¬ 


tained  its  postwar  advantage;  and  only  in  Britain 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  does  it  possess  the 
dynamism  to  hold  off  both  the  conservatives  and 
Communists.  Thus  social  democracy,  eliminated  as 
a  decisive  force  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  predomi¬ 
nates  only  around  the  fringe  of  the  continent. 
Whether  these  “middle  way”  governments  can 
continue  with  their  so-called  mixed  economy  ex¬ 
periments  may  be  questioned  in  some  quarters, 
but  their  success  against  the  Stalinist  movement  is 
apparent.  Wherever  social  democracy  today  is 
strong,  Stalinism  is  weak.  Both  parties  compete  for 
working-class  allegiance  as  a  primary  objective,  and 
the  victory  of  one,  under  present  cold-war  condi¬ 
tions,  signifies  the  defeat  of  the  other. 

This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  results  of  recent 
elections  in  Britain  and  Scandinavia.  The  Com¬ 
munists,  who  held  ii  seats  in  Norway’s  Storting  in 
1945,  were  reduced  to  one  in  the  1949  elections. 
Both  Communist  Members  of  Parliament  in  Brit¬ 
ain  lost  their  seats  in  the  1950  elections,  and  the 
Communist  vote  for  100  candidates  was  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  what  it  was  for  21  candidates  in 
1945.  Stalinism  polled  372,424  votes  in  the  1946 
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Swedish  municipal  elections  but  only  184,503  in 
1950.  In  West  Germany,  as  has  been  observed, 
a  stable  Social  Democratic  movement,  even  though 
only  an  opposition  party,  has  whitded  Communist 
strength  down  to  relative  impotence.  A  large  So¬ 
cialist  movement  in  Belgium,  also  only  an  opposi¬ 
tion  party,  has  achieved  similar  results. 

European  workers,  looking  for  a  betterment  of 
their  underprivileged  status  —  looking,  in  other 
words,  for  housing,  higher  real  wages,  relief  from 
inflation — have  deep  reservations  about  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  but  will  accept  it  if  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  other  alternative  force  advocating  social 
change.  Where  social  democracy  is  dynamic,  it  is 
capable  of  routing  the  Cominform  because  it  can 
point  to  important,  although  moderate,  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Sweden,  a  country  of  some  7  million  people, 
is  perhaps  typical.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  Social 
Democratic  government  is  full  employment  and  a 
“redistribution  of  wealth.”^  The  weapons  used  are 
extensive  state  controls  and  planning,  cooperatives, 
some  nationalized  industry,  a  high  income  tax, 
large-scale  welfare  programs  and  labor  legislation 
that  aims  at  orderly  resolution  of  disputes.  State 
ownership  (railroads,  gas,  water,  and  other  public 
utilities  and  also  tobacco  and  liquor  distribution) 
is  not  too  predominant  in  itself.  When  combined 
with  the  cooperative  movement — the  biggest  en¬ 
trepreneur  in  Sweden — it  offers  stern  competition 
to  private  enterprise.  Government  planning  and 
controls  limit  the  private  sector  still  further,  and 
the  planned  modest  redistribution  of  wealth 
further  limits  the  rich.  “The  progressive  tax  rates 
on  income  and  capital  have  successively  been  raised 
to  such  a  level  that  the  Swedish  millionaires,  if  they 
will  not  consume  their  capital,  must  be  satisfied 
with  rather  modest  conditions  of  living.”^  In  addi¬ 
tion,  such  welfare  programs  as  cheap  medical  care, 
low-cost  housing,  old  age  pensions  and  the  like  nar¬ 
row  the  gap  between  poor  and  rich  once  more. 

Government  controls  are  aimed  at  keeping  the 
population  at  work  with  a  relatively  stable,  slowly 
rising  standard  of  living.  Unemployment  in  the 
Social  Democratic  countries  is  either  nonexistent 
or  low,  and  inflationary  tendencies  have  been  far 
more  restrained  than  elsewhere.  Everyone  is,  of 
course,  aware  of  the  austerity  program  in  Britain 
which,  although  unpleasant,  did  hold  prices  in 

1.  See  Erik  Lindahl,  “Swedish  Experiences  in  Economic  Plan¬ 
ning,”  American  Economic  Review,  May  1950. 

2.  Ibid. 


check  far  more  effectively  than  the  “free  trade” 
principles  of,  say,  the  French  government.  In  Nor¬ 
way  1949  prices  were  the  same  as  1945,  the  only 
European  country  that  could  make  this  claim. 

Nor  have  such  measures  undermined  the  demo¬ 
cratic  structures  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia.  The 
New  Yor\  Times,  which  proclaimed  that  “we  do 
not  like  [socialism]  here  in  the  United  States,” 
nevertheless  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19:  “We  see  in  Sweden  the  same  phenom¬ 
ena  that  obtain  in  Britain — the  special  antagonism 
of  socialism  to  communism  and  an  ability  to  be 
socialistic,  after  a  fashion,  and  to  remain  demo¬ 
cratic  by  any  standard  of  Western  democracy.  .  .  . 
Sweden  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  countries 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  she  will 
remain  so.” 

The  power  of  social  democracy  stems  from  the 
trade  unions  and  cooperatives;  in  farming  coun¬ 
tries  the  cooperatives  play  a  proportionately  larger 
role  than  in  industrial  countries  such  as  Britain, 
but  both  are  considered  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Socialist  movement.  In  Sweden  one  out  of  every 
five  inhabitants  is  a  member  of  the  Confederation 
of  Labor.  It  is  claimed  that  95  per  cent  of  all  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  and  90  per  cent  of  all  farm  work¬ 
ers  are  enrolled — the  largest  trade  union  propor¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  The  cooperative  movement 
owns  the  largest  department  store  in  Stockholm, 
the  largest  bakery,  restaurant  chain,  food  shops, 
shoe  stores  and  so  forth. 

With  such  a  hold  among  the  great  mass  of 
people,  social  democracy,  if  it  can  meet  all  con¬ 
tingencies  and  remain  wedded  to  a  program  of 
social  change,  probably  can  continue  to  reduce 
Communist  strength. 

But  the  tragedy  of  European  social  democracy  is 
that  it  has  lost  most  of  its  magnetic  vitality  of 
the  period  before  World  War  I.  Pressed  by  com¬ 
munism  to  turn  eastward,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  West  to  ally  itself  with  nineteenth  century  lib-  I 
eralism  and  twentieth  century  conservatism,  social 
democracy  has  lost  considerable  ground  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  any  ensuing  economic  or  politi¬ 
cal  crisis,  will  the  Social  Democratic  parties  be  able 
to  continue  drawing  Communist  members  and  fol¬ 
lowers  into  their  ranks?  Or  have  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  postwar  years  in  Europe  so  weakened  them 
that  other  and  possibly  more  radical  counter¬ 
weights  to  Stalinism  may  have  to  be  sought  in 
such  an  emergency? 
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